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editorial. 


the Light thereof, yet, that the fullness of the day is only b 
understood and exhibited by those who are in community 
with the Source. The anxious moral questions of the day are 
most ably discussed ever with a view to— 


“That one far-off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. F. Steinthal. 

My Dear Children,— A happy new year to all of you. 
Is it not pleasant that we can begin so many good things 
over again at the beginning of the year? We can promise 
ourselves that we really will be tidy, and more obedient, 
and more unselfish all this coming year, and can make 
the start from the ist of January. One of my resolutions 
is to do more for my nieces and nephews this year, and try 
to help them in every way. 

I find that there is an impression abroad that our Budget 
is only intended for children who are in the P.R. school. 
That is not so. The competitions can be entered into by 
all the children of those who take in the Parents Review. 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


Competitions. 

Girls. — Class I. Age i . to ,5. A doll's chemise. The 

patterns are in a box called My Dollies Mar ro e, 

obtained for is. 3d., post free, from Mr. Vic ers, e cote, 

Ilkley. The clothes will fit a doll 26 inches long and by 

making one garment a month each competitor \\\ ia 

completely dressed a doll in the year. - c 1 . 

... } Twn nri/es are offered tor the 

join these competitions. l^o pri/; 

two best garments. stitched on> wkh name> 

Each chemise must have a lab Imirnev 

age, and full address, and stamps or t ie rt h 

enclosed. They must be sent on or before January 3 oth. 

to Aunt Mai, Wharfemead, Ilkley. 
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Class II. Age 10 and under. A doll’s chemise. Two 
prizes are also given to this class, hull directions are gi Ven 

to class 1. , T 

Books are sent to Edith Fraser, 12, and Jennette Back- 

Very pretty dresses have been sent bv .Maud Baxter, Mevnie 
Allen, Charlotte M. Casement, May Newman, and Agnes 
Toller. 

In the second class, May W. Vernon, 9, and Helen Boyd, 
10, have received books. 

Joan Newman, 10, Felicite Metcalfe, 10, Dorothy Senior, 
10, Rhoda Goddard, 10, Cicily Foster, 9, Lucy Wilson, 7> 
Dorothy Yeo, 7, (Hampstead) and Cicely Cholmondely 
have made very dainty dresses. All the work is remarkably 
clean and fresh. 

Ethelwyn Robertson, 7, has made a very pretty night- 
gown. Her sewing is excellent. 

Boys . — Two prizes are offered for the best specimen of 
cardboard sloyd. Full directions can be found in Mr. Heaton’s 
book on Cardboard Modelling, 5s. 6d., published by Nevvmann 
and Co. 


Aunt Mai’s Children’s Cot. 

I hope every child has read the account of the Pendlebury 
Hospital in our last number. We propose to support one 
cot in the Children’s Hospital, and this can easily be done if 
each child or family will promise to earn one pound during 
the year. No child is allowed to ask or beg for one penny, 
that is absolutely forbidden ; but children can work for, and 
hold little sales of work in their houses ; or arrange a little 
entertainment and ask their friends to pay 2d. for the same. 
We shall require ^50 altogether, and my own children have 
undertaken to make ^3, so I want forty-seven to join. H ie 
cot, with the plate at its head, and the first child in it, will be 
photographed, and put into the Parents' Review , and each 
month will contain an account of the patient, which will 
inteiest the supporters. A subscriber of £1 has a right to 
send one child to the hospital. The names and addresses ° 
those who wish to support our cot must be sent before 
. anuaiy 30th, to Aunt Mai, Wharfemead, Ilkley. 
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Little Workers’ Society. 

An account of this Society can be found in our last number. 
Many little ones, who do not feel able to undertake to dress a 
big doll, may be pleased to take part in a Society that will 
help them to do some work for poor little children, who may 
not be so fortunate as themselves. 

Any child under eleven can join. 

A pink cotton pinafore for a child must be sent to Aunt 
Mai before June 1st. These will be returned to the workers, 
who can then give them to any poor child they may know. 

The second garment, a red flannel petticoat for a child, 
must be sent before December 1st. Marks are given for 
sewing, hem, button hole, and cleanliness. These are added 
up, and those who obtain the highest marks get a prize. 


Buried Proverbs. 


( 1 ) The lady climbed the staircase steep, 
And then a little time she paused, 
And watched the weary man asleep. 


In grey surtout his limbs were clad, 

His dog, sole friend, crouched at his side, 
And raised to her his eyes so sad. 


The lady stooped, and pulled his tail, 
I envy you your post, she said, 

Your friendship true will never fad. 


( 2 ) Not a minute to spare, they cried, 

So 1 wrote as I rode along, 

And found however hard 1 tried 
The jolting spoiled my song. 

But when we came where the chddren played, 

My little vexation was soon allayed. 

Answers must be sent to Aunt Mai before January 3 
The names of those who guess correctly will be inserte 

the Parents' Review. 


January. 

Now the shortest day is over we may 1 °° r late> Work 
spring and more sunshine than we . a ^® a J her ig favoU rable. 
must be proceeded with whenever c 3l 


VOL. v. NO. 1 1 . 
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In dry frosty weather wheel out and spread manure ready 
for dicing in. Do not dig in frost or snow, that does more 
harm than good. Make plans for the future crops. Do not 
plant too much ground all at once, but leave space for a 
succession of crops as the season advances. 

Early peas and broad beans may be sown if the ground i s 
sheltered and well drained. Sow in rows four to five f ee t 
apart, and have your rows running from north to south. 
Many gardeners sow a crop of spinnach between the rows, 
as the spinnach is fit for use long before the peas are, and 
early cabbage or broccoli can be planted in its place. 

Radishes, lettuce, parsley, early carrots and celery can be 
sown in cold frames, but must even then be covered in severe 
frost. 

Early potatoes may be grown in a pit or hot bed by those 
who care to do so. They fetch a good price in the market, 
but the flavour is not to be compared with that of out-door 
potatoes. And with good management the store pitted in 
autumn should keep good till potatoes “ come again ” in 
summer. Continue to weed and burn rubbish. Weeds 
should always be burned, never dug in unless you wish to 
have a stronger crop than ever. When burned, and the 
ashes mixed with burnt earth and thrown on the soil, acts as 
manure. 


Our Little Cooks. 

Little Horns filled with Whipped Cream. Take 2 whole 
e £g s > the vveight of same in castor sugar, stir with a wooden 
spoon till the substance is quite thick, then add, slowly 
stirring all the while, the weight of one egg in flour. Pour 
on to a buttered oven-tin a tea-spoonful of the batter. P u *- 
this into a moderately hot oven, and when the little wafeis 
begin to have a light brown colour, loosen them from the tin 
with a knife and roll them with your hand, while they are hot, 
into the shape of a horn with a nice pointed tip, then pD° e 
them on to a hair sieve to cool. When quite cold and crisp, 
hll the little horns with whipped cream and arrange nicely 
on a dish. Sweeten the cream with a little vanilla and 
su^ar This is done by taking an inch of stick vanilla an 
pounding it with a few lumps of sugar. Then sieve it an 
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add to the cream before it is whipped. As the little horns 
only take a few minutes to bake, it is not well to put more 
than two or three into the oven at the same time, and with 
care not a single one need be wasted. 

Potato Croquettes. Boil 1 lb. of potatoes in cold water, after 
having peeled and washed them in clean water. When boiled, 
and whilst still hot, rub them through a wire sieve, — of course 
all the water must have been drained awray and the potatoes 
must be quite dry. Melt a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
put in a dessert-spoonful of milk and add the sifted potato. Mix 
smoothly over the fire, then put the stewpan on one side, and 
add the yolk of an egg lightly beaten, a little chopped 
parsley, and a little salt. Spread the mixture on a plate, 
and let it stand till cold. Boil some clarified dripping in a 
frying-pan till the blue smoke rises from it. Form the potato 
mixture into balls, brush them over with the white of an egg 
which has been beaten on a plate, and roll them in finely- 
sifted bread-crumbs, then plunge them into the boiling 
dripping and let them remain till they are brightly browned. 
They will be done in about two minutes. Arrange nicely on 
a hot dish. 


“JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY.” 

By Phoebe Allen, Author of “ Playing at Botany “ Two Little Victim t, etc., etc. 
Motto :— “To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart. 
Introduction. 

“ WANTED, any number of boys and girls, from seven to 
seventeen, to join an expedition to the Land of ^ 

Workers, Seen and Unseen, adjoining fairyland 
expedition, which will be personally conducted by 1 ors 

Fun and Find-out-a-lot, will start from the Speedwefl Station 

on January 1st, 18 and will extend over twelve months. 

The route will be as follows A prompt descen ^ 

Valley, from thence a gradual ascent o . ” 

from Stem Province to Leafy Lan , tormina an( j 

prolonged stay in Blossom Realm “llo us manufactories, 
including visits of inspection to marvt 
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Lectures will be given by the most influential residents i„ 
e ich district, private interviews with special individuals of 
leading families will be arranged, and observations will be 
taken during each stage of the tour. 

Members of the party are invited to make notes of all they 
see and hear, in order to take part in the competitive 
examinations on subjects under discussion, which the 
Professors propose to hold from time to time. They are 
further invited to bring with them all their wits and every 
scrap of fun in their possession. 

It was this advertisement — with the date duly filled in — 
that was seen, no matter exactly when or where, by Jack and 
Jill, one December afternoon, when they had been wishing 
violently that some Elf or Kobold would come and carry 
them off to Fairyland. 

“There’d be no Latin grammar there,” Jack had sighed. 

“ And no torn frocks to mend,” Jill had echoed. 

“And we could eat as much jam as we liked,” Jack had said. 

“And no bread with it,” Jill had answered; “but nurse 
says Gipsies have given up stealing children because they 
have got too common, and I expect it’s the same with Fairies. 
But, oh ! oh ! ” — and here Jill’s voice snapped off in a sharp 
cry, for now they had struck into a new road and come face 
to face with the advertisement. 

“ Oh ! I say,” cried Jack, “ if it’s not Fairyland itself, it 
must be next door to it, any way.” 

“ Or only a few doors off,” said Jill. 

“ We’ll join the party and be off to-morrow,” said Jack. 

“We’ll join the party and be off to-night,’’ echoed Jill. 

Now my friends” — it was Professor Find -out- a -lot 
commonly called Prof. b.O. for brevity) who was speaking, 

I will give you a few details of our programme at starting. 

h irst ” But here cries of “ Stop, I want to get out ; 

I ve been taken in,” suddenly interrupted the Professor, and 
looking about them, Jack and Jill perceived a boy of their 
own size, very red in the face, and gobbling like an angry 
turkey-cock. “You advertised,” continued the young 
jraw er, that you would take us to the Land of Wonder 

orkers and shew us marvellous manufactories, and ever so 
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much more ; and now I ve looked over your shoulder, and 
read your programme, and see that you are only going to 
shew us some dusty roots, and some silly stems, and some 
dull leaves, and some dreadfully common flowers, that we 
can see for ourselves, and know all about besides.” 
“ Know all about them ; do you indeed ! ” cried Professor 
Fun — (he was such an odd little creature, with eyes that 
danced and twinkled) — “ now that’s uncommonly nice, 
because then you’ll be better than a guide-book to help 


us in finding out all the different families, and their friends 
and relations, as well as telling us where to look for the 
different factories we mean to inspect.” 

But the Gobbling Turkey only grew redder and louder. 

“ There are no factories,” he roared, “ and as to there being 
families, that’s all rubbish, you might as well say there are 
real people, who live and work and eat and drink.” 

“ And so there are, so there are,” said both Professors in 
one breath, “ come along, and we’ll show you plenty of real 
people, and what’s more, we’ll tell you a heap of secrets about 
them and their private characters, and their good and bad 
deeds. For some do ill, and some do well, and .” 


“ Oh ! please, please let’s hear what the bad ones do,” broke 
in several voices. 

“ In their turn, y r ou shall,” said Prof, h .0., “but there are 
all sorts of queer characters amongst these Wonder Workers, 
and they all have a trade or profession of some sort. Some 
work in factories, making sugar and starch, and acids and 
salts, and gums and spices, and honey and wax, and dyes and 
perfumes, and oils and varnish, and all soits ot medicines, 
others are employed in the food and water-work departments, 
others— these are more scientific— are meteorologists, and are 
considered weather prophets, others are time-keepers, anc 
the hours for getting up and going to bee to t leir 
immediate relations, whilst others are saul to be fortu - 
tellers — but / think that’s rubbish-and ^ers-heresj 
rocket to wind up with— are what you call pyrotec - - > 
that is, they let off fireworks ot tlieii o\vn. T . coc u 

“Oh! I say,” exclaimed several vo,ces-«he Turkey-cock 
by the way had subsided-- that sounds ra he. J , 
now let’s hear about the bad ones, what wickec g- 

do they dor” 
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“ Oh ' plenty. Some wound and sting, and poison me 
and animals alike, some are idle vagabonds who fasten them- 
selves on their neighbours, and compel them to board and 
lodge them free' of expense, sometimes even going So f ar a§ 
to kill their poor hosts outright, whilst others are actual 
cannibals, and nothing more or less than professional 
murderers. Yes, truly, as you will see for yourselves, they 
live in the most cleverly contrived houses with traps, and 
often long narrow passages leading to their larders and 
kitchens, and into these they inveigle their poor victims, and 
kill and eat them at their leisure. Sometimes they eat them 
alive, but just as often they starve them to death first. Ah ! 
you may laugh, but when it comes to one of these king 
cannibals gobblingup a whole pigeon for instance, it’s hardly 
a laughing matter, not for the pigeon, at any rate.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “they do seem to have some sort of 
sense.” 

“Sense indeed! they’ve a deal more than you have,” 
replied Prof. P.O., “for they know without being told 
what to eat and drink, and where to live, and how to protect 
themselves against their foes. For both the good and the 
bad amongst these Wonder Workers have special foes to 
contend with, and you’ll be surprised at the many ways they 
have for defending themselves. But now having told you so 
much of what there is to see in this land adjoining Fairyland, 
shall I go on with my programme once more r ” 

Unanimous cries of “yes, yes.” 

“Very well then,” resumed Prof. F.O., “in Root Valley 
we propose to make a considerable stay, for we shall have 
much to learn from the tribe of Farthmen, who inhabit it, and 
whose leading scientific men will address us, not only on 
subjects immediately connected with themselves, but they 
will also read papers from well-known Water Nixies and 
Air Sprites bearing upon Root matters, so that there will 
be plenty of variety ” 

Oh ! yes, broke in Prof. Pun, “when we re down amongst 
the Earthmen, you know,” 

Ana° u 'fi 1 j hear thC b ' g Roots speak, and the tiny Rootlets squeak ; 
u , S ia 0 our ^ e st to learn from each lecturer in turn, 

VtiTlQ 3 ' 6 rounc f and thick, and strong, and others pointed, thin 
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How some sit still from year to year, whilst others wander far and near ; 

How short with some life’s little span, how others pass the age of man. 

How some in soil and water fare, whilst others, fling their heels in 
the air.” 

“Yes, and after that,” said Prof. F.O., “we shall travel 
amongst the various stems and stalks, where ” 

“Where,” broke in Prof. Fun again, “ I expect we shall 
get so mixed hunting the stems and stalks that it will be a 
kind of stem-stalking. 

“ Nonsense ” said F.O. « for here again there will be a 
staff of select lecturers awaiting us, and — ” 

“But,” Fun began again. 


“ There’ll be dwarfish stems, and stems that are tall, 

Stems that climb and stems that crawl, 

Upright stems and stems on the ground, 

Stems that are flat and stems that are round, 

Stems with tendrils, and prickles, and hair, 

Every sort of stem will be there.” 

“Quite so,” said Prof. F.O. and as if he were terribly afraid 
of any more doggrel on the subject of stems, he hurried on 
to the next paragraph. “ We shall then proceed to Leafland, 
where we shall find an immense deal to interest us in the 
curious cells and — 

“ Exactly,” interrupted Fun again. 


“ From cell to cell we shall travel about, 

And it will be a sell if we don’t find them out.” 


“ We mean,” explained Prof. P.O. “that it will be a dis- 
appointment if we don’t find out the cells, for you see Leaf- 
land is made up of cells.” 

“ With bad wicked prisoners in them ? ” asked a voice. 

“ No, not by any means, they are generally occupied by 
busy workers who toil unceasingly as long as the light asts, 

and some work in the night too. 

“ Dear me,” said Jack “ how glad they must be when 

winter comes to drop off and lie about on the grouni , t on 0 

n °BuUhe Professor laughed, “even then you’ll find, that 
they still have work to do. But to go on wit t our P ro ^ ra 
A short journey will take us next to Blossom realm w th 
its capital city of seeds, and fruits, and here we shall be gla 
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to linger, in the land of beautiful colours and balmy perf Ume 
for there will be much to enjoy and very much to l earn .! 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Prof. Fun once more. 

«« For behind the veil of Beauty, 

Would you think it ? brave Dame Duty, 

Resting neither day nor night, 

Toils with all her main and might. 

Making pollen dust and honey, 

(Very useful for bee money) 

Bidding pistils give good heed 
To the nurture of the seed, 

So that when the flower seems dead, 

All her painted glories fled, 

Seeds like the pale ghosts of Beauty, 

May survive, stored up by Duty.” 

“ Well, well,” said F.O. good temperedly, “ as Fun seems 
determined to take the words out of mouth, Fve no more to 
say at present.” 

“ But I have,” said a stranger, a sturdy, thick-set gentle- 
man, coming suddenly to join the caravan, “I think it is time 
for me to step in now, not that Fm a professor, my young 
friends, I am plain Mr. Matter-of-Fact, and here” holding up 
a bag stuffed apparently with hard round balls, “ is my stock- 
in-trade, namely, hard facts, and now here’s one to start with. 
This beautiful land, my children, on whose threshold we now 
are, is the wonderful land of Plant Life, so full of winding 
paths all leading by different ways to the foot of the tree of 
knowledge, and some of them so full of interest that you may 
be tempted to forget the right road at last, so just as Hop 0’ 
My Ihumb collected pebbles to serve as landmarks in the 
forest mazes, so I want you to collect a few hard facts to carry 
along with you on this expedition, so that when the two 
earned professors are inclined to bewilder you a little with 
new scenes and wonders, you can use your hard facts as 
stepping-stones in these untrodden places. These are the 
sort ° facts to collect now’ he continued, opening his bag> 
but it’s rather dark.” 

t,,, * Sa ^ l' un > stepping forward with a taper, “ s0 

i 11 hold a candle for you, and it won’t be the first time, you 

h“ a llttle Fun has helped to throw a little light on 
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“ Good,” said Matter-of-Fact, his hard features softening 
just a trifle. “Now, children listen. Plants, like animals, are 
made up of organs— 

(“Not hurdy-gurdies you know” put in Fun.) 

“ And the word organ comes from the Greek word which 
means literally to do work” went on the speaker. 

(“ Odd now, isn’t that ” muttered Fun, “when the organs 
we know most about are made to play.”) 

« And so as each distinct part of a plant has some distinct duty 
to do, the word organ is very suitable, as you know your own 
body is made up of organs ; your eye is the organ of sight, 
your ear of hearing, your lungs of breathing, just so every 
living plant has its organs likewise. All common flowering 
plants possess five. Find out what these are — ” 

“ You can guess them easily enough, I should think,” said 
Fun “ from a glance at the programme of our tour.” 

“ And collect at least one solid fact about each organ. Then 
as we are going to be so much with plants, just find out where 
the word plant comes from and the meaning. And here let 
me beg you never to use a word if you don’t know where it 
comes from.” 

“ Exactly,” cried Fun, “ make every strange word you 
meet hand up its passport, and if you can’t read it’s name 
and address at a glance, just fall on it and knock it to bus, 
and its wonderful what a lot of knowledge you’ll squeeze 
out of it. It wasn’t till someone served my name like that, 
that I was found to spring from a good old Saxon root, 
instead of having “ a cant word of low origin ” for my name, 
as Ur. Johnson declared. Who was lie by the way and what 

did he write r And now good-night. 

Therewith Fun puffed out his candle and all was dark. 

“ Well, that’s a funny start,’ said Jack. 

“ It’s a start with bun, you see, ec hoed Jill. 


[Miss Phoebe Allen has consented to have a C ° n „ eS ^"g S d / i "f s 
Botany during this year. Each month ^ ques tions asked 

gestions (her correspondents will be ,tn ‘ tools botanical requisites 

of Jack and Jill), and offer three prize r whQ have most regularly 

— to be given at the end of the year to f rom se ven to 

sent in the best papers. The ages of the compe ^ ^ will all who 
fourteen. Each member must pay an en i« names and i/- to Miss 

intend to join a most interesting class, sent Tnntiarv 10th — Ed ?] 

Phoebe Alien. Iledon, Bonchurch, I. Wight, before Jonuarj 30. h. 


So 8 
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THE SNOW-MAN: 

His Neighbours in the Yard. 

By the Author of “ One Springtime." 

It was Christmas morning. A real old-fashioned Christmas, such 
as people in warm houses enjoy ; when the great fire glowing in 
the grate, the holly sparkling on the wall, and the table laden 
with good cheer, are all the pleasanter from contrast with the 
cold world outside. Those who have no glowing fire and 
no Christmas cheer, to be sure, feel differently for the most 
part. 

But, as the Snow-image would have said, “That is iheir 
fault.” He had no quarrel with fortune. He stood, his hands 
in his pocket and his pipe in his mouth, gazing about him with 
all the complacency of a new-made man. All the day before 
the boys had been busy with him, the night’s frost had 
put the extra touch of keen sparkle on him, and now he 
stood, in the late dawn of the winter day, surveying the 
surroundings. 

The snow lay thick on the ground, on the walls of the yard, 
and on the window-sills opposite, for he was in a street where 
the houses stood back to back. 

“ A nice place I have here,” he remarked to the Sparrows 
shivering in a row on an outhouse. 

Pretty well,” chirped the Sparrows, trying to cheer up, 
which, indeed, was to their credit, under the circumstances. 

And beautiful weather,” he continued, to which they 
answered nothing. One may endure the winter with patience, 
but to be expected to praise it— that is too much. 

Now the people of the house began to move about. 1 h c 
lien house door was opened, and the fowls came out, one by 
one, clucking in an aggrieved way at the state of affairs. A 
cJear place had been swept for them, but their sand-heap was 
covered with snow ; and one thinks more of what is wrong than 
ot what is right. 
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“Who is he?” they asked of Jowler, coming out of his 
kennel to give his limbs a shake. 

“ Who is he? ” repeated Jowler to the House Cat. 

The cat objected to being turned out in the mornings, and 
was sitting with her back close to the door that she might slip 
in on the first opportunity. 

“A new comer,” she replied, giving all the information she 

possessed. 

“ I could have told you that,” growled Jowler, ungratefully. 

“ How happy he must be,” murmured one of a heap of 
Snowballs, “Everyone is talking about him — everyone is 
looking at him.” 


“Who are you?” asked the Snow-man, looking down in 
search of the low voice. 

“ A Snowball. We are all Snowballs! See — all this group! 
The boy^s made us yesterday. They' were going to play with 

us oh, we should have had a glorious time! But they 

left us to make you — now we are forgotten. We shall 

lie here until we are all frozen to a heap ; or we shall be 
trodden under foot. Then there will be an end of us. 
Oh, throw me, good snow-man ! Ho take me, and throw me 
somewhere ! ” 

‘ Why' do y'ou want to be thrown? You are much better 
where y'ou are,” answered the Snow-man with dignity. 

In fact, he was not in a position to oblige the Snowball; 
having been so constructed that he could not take his hands 
out of his pockets. But he said nothing about this , we have 
all little disabilities, which we do not care to acknowledge to 
everybody. 

“ He is ill-natured ! He is decidedly ill-natured . t means 
so much to me, and it could be no trouble at all to him. 

would do as much for any'body', any day'. . , 

She spoke to her neighbour Snowball, quite ou enou 
the Snow-man to hear ; but he took no notice. 1 c 
a choice between being thought unkind, or elI1 r> i & 

capable, he preferred the former. . 

“ Just to be made one day and melt the next he fretting 

Snowball went on. " As good never be made at 

'°“ said her neighbour, - whether we lihe 
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it or not. We cannot escape our destiny. May it only b e 
stay quietly here, and do no mischief.” 

.< p ut I want to do mischief ! I had rather do that th a 
nothing,” cried the other impatiently. 

Her friend made no reply. He had his own trouble— a hard 
one— and he could not confide it. Yes, there was a stone 
inside him— and there is no greater dishonour for a Snowball 
than this. It was not his fault, but he felt it the more on that 
account. He longed for a heavy downfall to hide him out of 
sight, that none might ever know that he was a disgrace among 
Snowballs. 

Later in the day the sun came out. A winter sun, with no 
warmth in it. It made the frost crystals sparkle ; it lit up the 
icicles hanging to the pump ; it showed everybody how cold 
everybody else looked, and it shone full in the eyes of the 
Snow-man. 

“Come on, old fellow! You don’t hurt me,’’ he cried in 
jovial defiance ; nothing but the want of eyelids prevented 
him winking. 

It did hurt him, however, in one sense. The Cat, daintily 
making her way about the yard to get a good look at the 
stranger (for she was of a curious disposition, though she 
did not let it appear), came back with her opinion formed, and 
seated herself on the doorstep with a satisfied air. 

“Well? ’ asked Jowler, who quarrelled and made friends with 
her by turns, “ Well ? ” 

I dont like him,” she answered : “ his eyes are not alike.” 

It was not the fault of the Snowball, or perhaps of anybody, 
being merely owing to the fact that the Boys did not, at the 

time, happen to have two glass marbles of the same colour in 
their pockets. 

W hat matter what your eyes are like, so long as you can 
see through them ? I don’t go by looks, myself,” replied 
Jowler ; who, supposing this to be true, was wiser than the 
whole of mankind, his masters. 

But the Cat’s dislike spread. The Snow-man became 
unpopular, and remained so to the last without knowing or 
caring anything about it. 

^It was his opinion that he was looked up to by everybody, 
— w ich in one sense was the case— and that the world (which 
was the yard) could not get on without him. 
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“ They are such a despondent lot ! They would all melt away 
in tears but for me,” he said. 

“He is quite provoking, to be sure!” said the Hen to the 
Cat. “ He actually told the Sparrows that he liked, this weather. 
Can you believe it ? ” 

“ Believe what ? ” 

“ That he said he liked this weather.” 

“ People will say anything,” replied the Cat. 

“ I suppose you mean that he does not like it, but that he 
only says he does ? ” The Hen was slow of comprehension. 
She had to have everything explained to her. Sometimes the 
Cock liked this in her, sometimes it vexed him. She had to 
take her chance of that, like the other Hens. 

This time he pecked her sharply. 

“ Stupid ! ” he cried, “anybody but you would know that the 
Snow-man says he likes the cold because he is a boaster. He 
wants to be different from everybody else. 1 just remarked in 
passing, ‘ Trying weather, this, Sir ! ’ and he called out in a great 
loud voice, enough to take one’s comb off, ‘Trying, is it? I 
should like to see the weather that could try me!”’ 

“ I believe he thinks that he is King of the Yard,” concluded 
the Cock, bitterly. 

“He is aggravating,” cried the little birds. “Aggravating, 
aggravating, aggravating!” they chirped, one after the othei, 
like boys in a village choir. 

“Of course! what else can he be?” remarked the Cat, 

“ considering who made him. 

« Who did ?” asked the Hen, who never knew anything. 
“Boys!” replied the Cat; and you would not believe that 
one short word could express so much, unless jou hac 
her. 

At that moment, as though they had been called, out came 

th The y cat disappeared; the birds disappeared; the hens 
huddled close together ; Jowler sprang forward with an exc. ted 
bark; only the Snow-man stood calmly looking own 

“tunning quickly down the steps into the yard one of them 
picked up a snowball from the heap and threw it wrth all h.s 
force at the opposite window. 
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Crash! went the pane. Aery was heard, and this time it 
was the boys who disappeared. 

Then the window was pushed open, and the snowball \ Vas 
thrown back, falling nearly in the same place where it had been 
before. 

“Now, are you satisfied?’’ asked the friendly neighbour 
wistfully. 

“ I am shattered ! It is almost all over with me ! Still I have 
done something. ’Tvvas but a moment, but I made a sensation! 
No snowball ever made more ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” sighed the listener. 

“ I was thrown with such force,” continued the other, that 
the pane was completely carried away, and I found myself at 
the opposite side of the room up there. It is a little room. 
There was a woman sewing, who jumped up with a cry — You 
heard ! All the world must have heard ! — 4 My boy/ she 
said. 4 All right, mother/ said a weak voice. Then the 
woman caught me up and threw me back. Yes — I made a 
sensation !” 

44 How thankful I am that it was not I,” breathed the 
other. 

The first snowball, who had hoped to be envied, turned away 
at this, and addressed herself to the Robin, who, his bright head 
on one side, was listening with interest. “ There is one thing I 
cannot make out,’ she said, “the one on the bed in the corner — 
she called him boy — 4 My boy ! ’ ” 

44 Well ! ” said the Robin. 

“ Well, I thought it was a boy who made me. What do you 
say a boy is ? ” 

“A creature with a round, red face, and very keen eyes; 
a shouting voice and whistling limbs ; hard missiles fly irom 
it when it is in motion.” 

Exactly. But when it is not in motion what does it look 
like ? ” 

Ah ! that I don t know,” said the bird significantly. “ When 
it stands stiil I don’t stop to look— 1 fly.” 

“ It is strange, then, that she calls this one boy ; this creature 
so pale and thin, with a low voice, and so still. If I were a bird, 
and could throw myself where I pleased without waiting 
ot ler people s good offices, I would go through the window 
again to make sure.” 
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The Robin took the hint. 44 1 will go,” he said good-naturedly 
“ and tell you what I see.” And he straightway flew in at the 
broken pane. He came out again almost instantly, a piece of 
bread in his mouth. 

“ What did you see ? ” cried the Snowball, eagerly. 

44 This,” he answered. 44 How long it is since l had a meal.” 
And no one enjoyed his Christmas dinner more that day. 

The Snowball had unwittingly done the Robin a good turn ; 
and not the Robin only. 

He flew up to the window next morning, remembering his 
last meal, and, this time, found a hospitable welcome. Crumbs 
had been spread on the sill for him, and every day hence- 
forward his breakfast was provided. And now the neighbours 
in the yard gained another addition to their circle ; another 
wistful watcher of the weather ; the sick boy had his couch 
moved to the window, where he sat most of the day, looking 
out. 

He was almost as white as the Snow-man, and as it appeared 
later, shared his prediliction for cold and frost ; but the yard 
never resented him. They looked upon him as somehow, they 
did not exactly know how, a fellow-sufferer. 

44 He is ill,” explained Jowler. 

“.III! of course he is!” cried the Snow-man, lustily. 44 So 
should / be ill shut up there. It makes me sick to think of it. 
People are sure to be ill if they 7 coddle. I hats what ails all of 
you ! Bow-wow, Tabby', Master Cock-a-lorum, Madame Cluck 
cluck, the lad at the window, all ! If you would stand up, and 
face the weather, as I do, day and night, instead of cowering 
under shelters, you would grow hard, and enjoy life. Away 
with shelters, say I !” 

4, I am of your opinion, so far ; ” replied Jowler. “Let me out, 
and I’ll keep myself warm ! Nobody likes a run in the snow 
better than 1 do ; but to stand still, day in, day out, in one 

spot — it won’t pay, old fellow ! You H • , 

44 its not only the cold,” remonstrated the little group of 

Finches and Sparrows, “ its hunger. ( 

“Bah! Don’t be always thinking about your stoma . 

When I’ve a pipe in my mouth, 1 ask for not ing m 

born with pipes in our mouths, said 


44 We are not 
Jowler, drily. 


all 


Day's passed, and the frost still held. The rosy-cheeked boys, 
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who had had skates for their Christmas present, went off and 
used them ; the pale boy looked out of his window with a f ace 
that changed, and grew brighter, now that he had a little friend 

to visit him. 

.. Mother,” he said, “ I am not lonely now, when you go out 
to work ; for the Robin keeps me company.” 

On the days when he was too ill to scattei ciumbs on the sil^ 
the mother’s hand did it for him. Whoever went without in 
that house, the Robin never did. 

And when he was satisfied, he would throw back his head, 
and sing the daintiest little song that was ever heard on a 
winter day. 

The Snow-man thought that it was all for him. 

« Capital ! capital ! ” he cried. “ I do not clap, because it is 
vulgar” (but that was not his real reason) ; “but I cry 1 bravo l 
encore ! ’ I like to encourage talent.” 

lhe boy listened half with pleasure, half with pain, to the 
daily song ; for it said so much about the merry springtime, 
when the birds fly through the woods, and build among the 
branches, that it was plain where the Robin’s heart was. 

“ You will leave me, little friend, when the snow melts,” he 
said. And the Robin did not contradict. 

“ I shall have wings myself, some day,” murmered the boy to 
himself looking longingly up at the sky. 

At last a change came over the yard (which was the world). 
Something had certainly happened. No sparkle on the white 
walls, — none in the eyes of the Snow-man. Drip, drip, from 
the icicles on the roof, “ Cheep, chirp,” from the feathered crowd 
gathering more cheerfully round the Fowl-house. Two rosy 
faces at the windows of the house, for these Boys were indoors 
with colds ; no white face looking out opposite, for that one 
kept his bed now. 

“Mother,” he said one day, “If I am the first to fly 
away, before the Robin, promise that you will feed him 
always ? ” 

1 promise, my boy,” she said, but her voice trembled. 

And, mother, I don’t want to sit here when the world I s 
green, and Robin has left me ; do you think I shall go befo> e 
the snow goes ? ” 

but the mother had turned suddenly away, and no ° llC 
answered him. 
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As for the Snow-man, “He looks quite blurred,” observed 
the Cat, with quiet satisfaction. 

“ Dear ! dear ! what’s the matter with you ? ” cried the little 
Birds, fluttering round him. 

“ This is awful ! I can hardly breathe,” he gasped. “ Oh, 
for a breath of frost-wind.” 

“ Well ! he does look unfortunate. His pipe has dropped 
from his mouth ; one cannot tell his hands from his pockets, 
or one leg from another. What is it ails you?” they 

persisted. 

“ I think it must be the weather,” replied the Snow-man, in a 
choked voice. 

“The weather. You don’t mean it.” And all the yard 
laughed. 

The Snow-man did not know why, and he did not care 
either. He was too miserable. Tears poured down his face; 
he was so sorry for himself. Nobody else was sorry, not even 
the snowballs. They lay in an undistinguishable heap ; she 
who had made a sensation, and he who had been afraid of 
making one — you could not tell one from the other. 

The next day the snow had disappeared from the yard. 
There was no white anywhere, except in the window over the 
way, where the blind was drawn down. 

Robin flew up to the sill, having reasons of his own for 
feeling a little anxious about his breakfast, but there was 
more for him than usual ; nobody else had wanted any that 
morning. 

“You don’t sing your song?” remarked the neighbours, 

when he came back. . „ 

“ He does not want it now,’ said the Robin. 


“ Where is he gone ? ” . , , 

“Far away, beyond the sky, higher than a bird can follow. 

It was last night I heard a soft flutteiing about tie wi ’ 
and I wakened up, and watched. I saw him go. He looked 
quite bright and well. There were others with lum t > 
had wings, soft and shining like a 8 olden J u °“ ' see them n o 
them mount above the stars, unti 
longer.” 


“ Did he see you? ” interrupted one. 
‘•Yes, he did,” said the Robin softly, 
and saw me, — and he smiled. 


“ He looked down 
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There was a murmur of sympathy fiom the neighbours ; but 
the Snow-man did not join in it. 

How could he? There was nothing of him left but a poo i. 
He was dissolved in his own tears. 

“ Oh ! ” cried the Cock, strutting past , So it seems there i\ 
some sort of weather which does not suit you ! ,5 and he flew U p 
on to the wall, and crowed ovei the Snow-man. 


Z. A. E. N. 


THE “P.R.” LETTER BAG. 

(_ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents .] 

Dear Editor, —You and the readers of the Parents' Review will, I 
know, be pleased to hear that the petition to the University of Oxford, 
which the Parents' Review helped to circulate everywhere so widely, that 
Hygiene and Elementary Physiology might form an optional subject in 
their Local Examination, has at last been granted, and you will see in the 
proof of the syllabus for 1895, which I enclose, that it so included. This 
is a great step towards making Personal and Domestic Hygiene an 
integral part of the education of every woman, and I am sure all your 
readers will rejoice at such a successful result. 

Yours truly, Alfred T. Schofield. 

[Our readers will rejoice in the news this letter conveys. It is hot only a 
great step gained that the Laws of Health should be on the examination 
syllabus of the more advanced pupils in our large schools ; but this is an 
evidence of what may be done by bringing public opinion in definite form 
before the great educational bodies. — El).] 


Dear Editor, — A group of foreign stag horns was lifted down one 
day in our hall. Our youngest girl of ten eyed them curiously. I then 
discovered why, as a little child, she preferred the back stairs to the front. 
“ When I was little I thought they would come down and bang me!” 
She is not in the least a timid or reserved child, but she never told hei 
nurse or me. If a healthy courageous child has such thoughts, what niu^t 
the delicate ones suffer, when a timely word might save them, it \\t vvere 
more on the watch. Yours tru1 ^ M * L * H * D> 


Dear Editor, — The true solution of the difficulty on which “ H. de F.” 
asks advice is to teach writing artistically. With a ue res Pec ° . 
profession,” this would not seem to be generally understoo y ’ 

but it means both easement and efficiency, so far ast ie , tQ jn 

“ good hand ” is concerned, while neutralising t e 1 cu \ 

connection with brain-work. justified in this 

The stress you lay on the formation of ha ^ ^ j say that a 

matter, and, so supported, I hope I may beauti fi,l hand- may be 

good habit— leading to the formation oi a te ‘ Treated as art-work, 

formed at a very early age, if the right way ./[^"parties concerned ; the 
the writing-lesson would be a pleasure Lvintr the pupil at his 


